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PSYCHOLOGY 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psycuo.oey is the Science of Mental Life, both of ita 
phenomena and of their conditions. The phenomena are 
such things as we call feelings, desires, cognitions, reason- 
ings, decisions, and the like; and, superficially considered, 
their variety and complexity is such as to leave a chaotic 
impression on the observer. The most natural and con- 
sequently the earliest way of unifying the material was, 
first, to classify it as well as might be, and, secondly, to 
affiliate the diverse mental modss thus found, upon a 
simple entity, the personal Soul, of which they are taken 
to be so many facultative manifestations. Now, for in- 
stance, the Soul manifests its faculty of Memory, now of 
Reasoning, now of Volition, or again its Imagination or its 
Appetite. This is the orthodox ‘spiritualistic’ theory of 
scholasticism and of common-sense. Another and a less 
obvious way of unifying the chaos is to seek common ele- 
mente in the divers mental facts rather than a common 
agent behind them, and to explain them constructively by 
the various forms of arrangement of these elements, as one 
explains houses by stones and bricks. The ‘association- 
ist’ schools of Herbart in Germany, and of Hume the 
Mills and Bain in Britain have thus constructed a psychology 
without a soul by taking discrete ‘ideas,’ faint or vivid, 
and showing how, by their cohesions, repulsions, and forme 























































































































@ENERAL CONDITIONS OF BRAIN-ACTIVITY. 108 


be in the remotest degree compared with the stream of 
thought that accompanies the brain’s material secretions. 

There remains another feature of general brain-physi- 
ology, and indeed for psychological purposes the most 
important feature of all I refer to the aptitude of the brain 
for acquiring habits. But I will treat of that in a chapter 
by iteelf. 
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198 : PSYOHOLOGY. 


lary leads us to drop out certain states from our consid- 
eration, and to treat others as if they knew themselves and 
their objects as the psychologist knows both, which is a 
disastrous fallacy in the science. 
























































THB RELATIONS OF MINDS TO OTHBR THINGS. 223 


we only have conceptual knowledge. Of our own past 
states of mind we take cognizance in a peculiar way. They 
are ‘ objects of memory,’ and appear to us endowed with 
a sort of warmth and intimacy that makes the perception 
of them seem more like a process of sensation than like a 
thought. 
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290 PSYCHOLOGY. 


for him it is I who am the mere part. Each of us dichoto- 
mizes the Kosmos in a different place. 

Descending now to finer work than this first general 
sketch, let us in the next chapter try to trace the psy- 
chology of this fact of self-consciousness to which we have 
thus once more been led. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































MEMORY. 688 


nected must ‘ claim to represent or stand for’ past originals, 
which is incompatible with their being mere images revived. 
The result is various confused and scattered mysteries and 
unsatisfied mtellectual desires. But why not ‘pool’ our 
mysteries into one great mystery, the mystery that brain- 
processes otcasion knowledge at all? It is surely no dif- 
ferent mystery to feel myself by means of one brain-pro- 
cess writing at this table now, and by means of a different 
brain-process a year hence to remember myself writing. All 
that psychology can do is to seek to determine tvhat the 
several brain-processes are ; and this, ina wretchedly im- 
perfect way, is what such writings as the present chapter 
have begun to do. But of ‘images reproduced,’ and ‘ claim- 
ing to represent,’ and ‘ put together by a unifying actus,’ 
I have been silent, because such expressions either signify 
nothing, or they are only roundabout ways of simply say- 
ing that the past 1s known when certain brain-conditions 
are fulfilled, and it seems to me that the straightest and 
shortest way of saying that is the best. 

For a history of opinion about Memory, and other biblio- 
graphic references, I must refer to the admirable little 
monograph on the subject by Mr. W. H. Burnham in the 
American Journal of Psychology, vols. 1 and nm. Useful 
books are: D. Kay’s Memory, What It Is, and How to 
Improve It (1888); and F. Fauth’s Das Gedichtniss, Studie 
zu einer Padagogik, etc., 1888. 
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